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TRUTH SHALL TRIUMPH. 
THE hope of truth grows stronger day by day. 
I hear the soul of man around me waking, 
Like a great sea, its frozen fetters breaking. 
And flinging up to heaven its sunlit spray. 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 
And crushing them with the din of grinding 
thunder 
That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder ; 
The memory of a glory passed away 
Lingers in every heart, as in the shell 
Resounds the by-gone freedom of the sea, 
And every hour new signs of promise tell, 
That the great soul shall once again be free, 
For high, and yet more high the murmurs swell, 
Of inward strife for truth and liberty. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SUSTAINING OUR RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


I HAVE been reading several communications of late 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, referring to the 
meeting in Washington City, and have been im- 
pressed with the interest one of the correspondents, 
J. D. M., manifests that it should be kept up, and the 
suggestion he makes that a minister is indispensable 
to accomplish that result. This has led to the .self- 
inquiry, What is the need of these social organiza- 
tions, and how are they to be sustained if deemed 
desirable? Worship, it seems to me, is an act of the 
worshiper, designed to obtain the favor of the object 
worshiped, and hence can be performed without the 
intervention of a third party. Then why these re- 
ligious assemblies as they are called, and where the 
necessity for the beautiful houses in which they as- 
semble? 
“Ah! Why 

Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 

God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore, 

Only among the crowd, and under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised ?” 

The altar and its sacrifice have given place to the 
pulpit and the choir, but where has been the gain? 
Are sermons, vocal prayers, hymns, and instrumental 
music essential to the worship of Almighty God ? Men 
think they are aids in performing this service, and that 
the better each of its kind shall be, the greater the aid. 
No doubt that Being who sees beyond the act to the 
motive that prompts it, will accept the offering when 
honestly made, but what he requires is not merely 
outward homage, but a total surrender of the whole 
life to his influence. When the greatest desire a man 
has is to lead a righteous life, and all else has been 
made subordinate to this, the love of truth will be- 
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come dear to the heart. If not the only, it will be- 
come the chief object of pursuit, and then we have 
the promise: “If ye abide in my word then are ye 
truly my disciples, and ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” The necessity for 
religious organization grows out of the nature of 
man. Without association with his fellows there 
would be no development of character. Neither the 
virtues nor the vices would have a soil in which to 
grow. Isolated from his fellows, honesty, truth, love, 
charity, and the other Christian virtues could have 
no place in the mind of man. Hence he is depend- 
ent on his fellow man for what he is. Now by com- 
bination and association with other men he either 
makes or mars his being. The individual man exer- 
cises an influence over his fellows, and they over 
him. If he loves the truth for its own sake, he nat- 
urally desires that those with whom he comes in con- 
tact should be like-minded. 

He will labor to propagate it. He will do this 
from a sense of justice to his Maker, and of love to 
his fellow-man. If he is convinced that the views he 
holds are founded in the eternal truth, he will dis- 
seminate them. The stronger his convictions, the 
more earnest he becomes. What we call zeal beeomes 
an active force in him. 

If his mind is directed to the spiritual part of his 
being, and he becomes satisfied that righteousness, 
or right living, is the best means he can use to pre- 
pare his soul for that never-ending life that awaits 
him hereafter, his energies will be directed to this 
end. 

He will labor to redeem himself from the domin- 
ion of sin, and love to God and his fellow-man will 
become the ruling principle of his life. On the con- 
trary, if his affections become fixed on those things 
pertaining to the present life only, and the honors 
and emoluments that grow out of, and belong to our 
civilization are the chief objects of pursuit, he will 
become careless and indifferent to the higher life. 

He will lose sight of his dependence on God, and 
of the duties God imposes on him. He may become 
an agnostic, or a lukewarm professor of some kind of 
religion, and, if the latter, that form of it that is most 
indulgent to his inclinations will probably be the one 
he will choose. All this may result, without any in- 
tention on his part of becoming a mere hypocrit. 
The pleasures of life lure him on, step by step, until 
he loses his faith in God, and ceases to obey the rev- 
elations he is making to bis soul. He drifts with the 
tide and learns to let others do his thinking. And 
instead of living on that bread that comes down from 
God out of heaven, he becomes a parasite and feeds 
on that which is, or has been, furnished to other 
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men. Now the trouble with the Society of Friends 
grows out of the fact that it has many nominal mem- 
bers who have a birthright in it, and have learned 
to love it for the associations that are connected 
with it. These may have had its principles and the 
testimonies to which they lead explained to them in 
early life,and may have assented to their truth with- 
out any examination for themselves. As has been 
usual in the world, the generation that lived with 
the early fathers of this church persecuted them, 
while succeeding generations have done them honor 
for the noble stand they made for the truth, until, 
from a lowly and despised people, they have become 
eminently respectable. The reputation thus obtained 
has descended to the children who are quite willing 
to enjoy it, provided they are allowed a greater lati- 
tude in their manner of living. Instead of being 
transformed by the renewing of their spirits, they 
desire to conform to the usages and customs of the 
people by whom they are surrounded. The plain- 
ness and simplicity of living which characterized 
the fathers is looked upon as narrow and bigoted. 
But greater style requires expenditure, and increased 
expenditure leads to a looser mode of doing busi- 
ness. 

The rigid integrity of the fathers has given place 
to a greater laxity of the moral law. The unbounded 
hospitality that led those not belonging tothe church 
to exclaim, “See these Quakers how they love one 
another,” has been succeeded by form and ceremony. 

But perhaps in nothing is the change more visible 
than the desire to have a regular ministry, and that 
a highly cultivated one. When God chose an instru- 
ment among the ancient Jews to rebuke them for 
their idolatry and other sins, he did not select one of 
the tribe of Aaron, nor always from the “school of 
the prophets,” but chose an insignificant peasant like 
“the herdsman of Tekoa,” who was willing to receive 
the message from him and deliver it as he was 
ordered. Jesus in selecting his apostles did not go to 
the great Sanhedrin or the doctors of the law, but 
chose ignorant fisherman, and could say, “I thank 
Thee, oh, Father! that Thou hast hid these things 
(alluding to the spiritual truths he came to declare to 
the children of men), from the wise and the pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” So it was 
with George Fox and his compeers. They were not 
men educated at Oxford and Cambridge, but those 
who were educated in the school of Christ. Men who 
looked to the revelations of God in their own souls for 
direction in all that they did. Being thus called to 
the work by Him, and being endowed with His 
spirit, their work was eminently successful. 

Now if I were allowed to give advise to those 
Friends in Washington, I would say: Heed the apos- 
tle’s advice when he says, “ Cease not the assembling 
of yourselves together, as the manner of some is, for 
such is your reasonable duty, holy and acceptable to 
God.” If you feel the need of help in fighting the 
battle of life, meet together in that unity and love 
which is ever characteristic of the true Christian. 
Christ said where two or three were gathered together 
in his name, there would he be in the midst. What 
better preacher should you desire? If your souls are 





allowed to hold communion with the Divine Father, 
as all Friends profess to believe, your meetings will 
be seasons of spiritual refreshment. And if you are 
earnest and sincere in calling on God he knows your 
need, and if an outward ministry will be a benefit to 
you he willin his own good time send one to you 
qualified to meet this want. But, Oh! my friends, 
be not captious and hard to please. Reject not the 
servant of the Lord because he may not come to you 
endowed with human wisdom. A few words com- 
ing from the right source will do more good 
than the most eloquent discourse instigated by the 
human will. And to J. D. M., who has endeared 
himself to many of us from the interest he has mani- 
fested in the welfare of our Society, I would say, 
attend the little meeting at I Street regularly, and he 
will find that he will give strength to, and receive 
strength from, the little band of worshipers who 
meet there. If fully persuaded in his own mind that 
the church is founded on that rock of which Christ 
spoke in his discourse with Peter, a desire will natu- 
rally arise in his heart that this truth should be 
known to the children of men, and the burden will 
become so great he will be willing to say, “ Here am 
I, Lord, what wouldst thou have me todo?” Or it 
may be that under the encouragement received from 
those who travel in the same path some Moses 
would arise who has heretofore doubted his ability 
for the work in consequence of a stammering tongue, 
but who thus encouraged and acting under the influ- 
ence of the Most High, would be qualified to lead his 
people into the Promised Land. God grant it may 
be so. ws 
Loudoun Co., Va. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


“GOD IS LOVE.” 


Tue reading of several works in which the subject of 
immortality is treated at considerable length, has 
started a train of thought in my mind and has re- 
sulted in my feeling constrained to record my views 


of God’s overshadowing love. I feel also that what 
has been given me is not for myself alone—hence 
this publicity. 

God is love. What a depth of meaning there is in 
that short sentence! What joy it conveys to the 
faithful child of the Lord! What comfort and con- 
solation it gives to the souls of suffering humanity! 
With what hope it inspires the poor returning prodi- 
gal! God the omnipotent, omnipresent, and omniscient 
Being, all and only love. 

He who “created the heavens and the earth” 
and without whose notice “ nota sparrow falls to the 
ground,” has said: “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” Do 
we, his creatures, avail ourselves to the fullest ex- 
tent of these blessed promises? Do we in times of 
trial and tribulation, of doubt and perplexity, bear 
in mind that we have a loving Father who is ever 
ready to comfort, console, and counsel us? Or do we 
when he manifests himself unto us, shrink from him 
lest he require of us that which is contrary to our 
own wills and inclinations? “Take my yoke upon 
you for it is easy and my burden for it is light.” The 








duties imposed upon us by God are not of them- 
selves hard ; what makes them seem so is the value 
we place upon earthly riches whether they consist of 
moneys, knowledge, or fleeting pleasures, all of which 
combined cannot compare with the “ Pearl of great 
price.’ When we become willing to “ sell all” and 
follow him, then it is we experience peace of soul, 
joy unspeakable! 

The love of God is a beacon light shining upon 
the pathway of life; so long as we heed it it reveals 
to us much that is grand and beautiful, also enables 
us to avoid stumbling-blocks placed in the way by 
“workers of iniquity.” But the moment we pro- 
nounce it a will-o’-the-wisp, and turn from it, we find 
ourselves groping in the darkness, and therefore in 
great danger. 

Some minds question the existence of this love, 
because it has not annihilated suffering from the 
world. Others assert that because God is love, he 
will gather all his children to an eternal and happy 
home and will not punish them. The first class make 
a mistake in shifting from man the responsibility of 
this suffering, while the second class, it seems to me, 


are trying to evade the consequences of a rejection of | 


God’s proffered love. He who accepts God’s love 
will not violate a law established by Divine author- 
ity ; or if in a moment of weakness having done so, 
he will seek pardon. But he who rejects this love 
has no restraining influence to check him in the vio- 
lation of God’s laws as revealed in his heart ; and he 
suffers as one will suffer who prefers to put out the 
fire and sit in the cold; and this suffering will con- 
tinue so long as he smothers the spark that is strug- 
gling to burst into flame. It is impossible to com- 
pletely extinguish this spark but it may be so smoth- 
ered as to be of no comfort to the cold and sinning 
heart. ‘ 

It is sometimes intimated that when a sinning 
soul is called from time to eternity, God manifests 
himself unto that soul and offers it everlasting joy. 
I cannot conceive of God as ever denying his loving 
presence from the soul which needs him, and the 
greater the need the greater is his effort to establish 
there his throne. But is there not strong probability 
that the soul, which has forso many years refused to 
admit the Comforter, would continue that course ? 
Granting that it does at the last moment accept the 
invitation, surely it is not prepared to enjoy heav- 
enly bliss as it would had it embraced earlier oppor- 
tunities; for what is more distressing than poverty 
amid splendor? 

Some seem to think that the disproval of the ex- 
istence of a material hell-fire, from which issue 
smoke and brimstone, also excludes the possibility 
of any punishment, of whatever nature, for sin and 
disobedience. Now I do not believe there exists in 
a material sense, any lake of fire into which God 
casts souls of sinners there to writhe in agony 
through all eternity ; but it is a typical figure and 
representation of that lake of fire which by disobe- 
dience is kindled within the breast of the disobedi- 
ent one, and which causes him spiritual torment here 
and hereafter. Without a realization of God’s love 
in the beart none can be truly happy, and the happi- 
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ness is in proportion to the extent to which that love 
is permitted to reign there. 

God’s overshadowing love extends to the very 
ends of the earth and to every creature that will ac- 
cept of it; but education, and even civilization, is not 
necessary to an acceptance of this love. 

To the uncivilized and the illiterate it may seem 
but a twinkling star as compared with tbe great sun- 
light which illuminates the willing souls of those en- 
dowed with clearer intellects. 

Every act prompted solely by God’s love and 
man’s love to him is pleasing in his sight and— 

“All worship doth ascend, 
Whether from temple floors, by heathen trod, 
Or from the spheres where Christian praises blend 
To the true God.” 

We should, however, be careful to keep the eye sin- 
gle to his honor and glory, and then we shall find 
“his paths are, indeed, ways of pleasantness,” and 
we shall rejoice in the certain knowledge that God is 
love and the lover of his people. 

Philadelphia. ¢. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 19, 
FIFTH MONTH 17, 1891. 
SIN THE CAUSE OF SORROW, 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Your iniquities have separated between 
you and your God.—Isaiah 59: 2. 
Read Hosea 10: 1-15. 

NEAR the close of the reign of Jeroboam II. Hosea 
comes before the people with the word of the Lord 
upon his lips. Neither his birthplace nor the tribe 
to which he belonged is known. His ministry was 
continued for a period of fifty-nine years. Amidst 
all the wickedness and corruption of Israel, it was 
the hope of this prophet that through the faithful- 
ness of Judah (whose good king Uzziah was loyal to 
the religion of his fathers) there would bea return 
of the backsliding people toa more spiritual worship. 
But the evil had spread so widely that the hope was 
unfulfilled and the nation went rapidly forward to 
the impending doom. The prophet Hosea must not 
be confounded with the king of that name, who dur- 
ing the decline of the nation succeeded to the throne 
of Israel. While Jeroboam lived the affairs of the 
kingdom continued in a measure settled, but at his 
death its dissolution became imminent. In 2 Kings 
15th, 16th, and 17th chapters, the events which were 
transpiring in Israel at the time of the prophesy of 
our lesson are recorded. Hosea’s ministry was full 
of illustrations drawn from the customs of the people 
and from external nature. The vine afforded a fre- 
quent subject for conveyiug religious truth through- 
out the history of the Hebrew people. One of the 
most tender lessons of Jesus was taken from the vine 
and its branches. 

Israel is a luxuriant vine, which, etc. This rendering, 
which differs materially from the Old Version, makes 
the figure of the prophet clear and forcible. The 
prosperity which the nation had enjoyed was com- 
parable to the fruitful vine, but the use that had been 
made of her prosperity was to increase the altars of 
the false gods and to set up pillars or obelisks in con- 
nection with their idolatrous worship. 
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to the God of their fathers, though they still claim 
to be His people. “ Ye cannot serve two masters ” 
was the teaching of Jesus, and in this half-hearted 
allegiance the nation was getting farther and farther 
away from the true worship. 

Surely now shall they say, etc. This shows the fear- 
ful degeneracy of the people as seen in the clear 
vision of the prophet ; they were disloyal to the king, 
who did not command their respect, and the fear of 
the Lord was not in their hearts, two potent reasons 
for the injustice, cruelty, and oppression which are 
charged against them. 

Sow to yourselves in righteousness, etc. In view of all 
the degeneracy which he has charged against them, 
he still calls upon them to forsake the evil and sow, 
instead of the seeds of oppression and injustice, the 
good seed of truth, of uprightness, of honesty; he 
would exhort them to become tender and receptive. 
As the field when it is plowed drinks in the dews 
and rains, so would they become fruitful in good 
works. 

All thy fortresses shall be spoiled. With all the earn- 
est exhortations that he uses Hosea seems fully con- 
vinced that the people will not repent and return to 
their allegiance to God, and he sorrowfully tells them 
of the fate of all their strongholds, in which they are 
trusting for safety and protection. 





It has been said that “ Virtue unites man with 
God,” which is a condition of perfect happiness and 
peace. Then it must be equally true that the absence 
of virtue, or sin, separates man from God, and in- 
stead of happiness sorrow must be his portion. 

“ The truest happiness consists in the conscious- 
ness that you are deserving of happiness,” and the 
sting of suffering lies in the feeling that you have 
brought it upon yourself, and that it is just. 

There are two kinds of sorrow that follow wrong 
doing. One is a“ godly sorrow ” which worketh re- 
pentence and amendment of life; the other is a re- 
gretful sorrow based on selfishness and the desire to 
avoid suffering. The former is saving in its nature, 
and throughout the dealings of God with the Hebrews 
the record is clear that where man has turned from 
his sin, and with sincerity of heart sought forgiveness 
of God, the bond of union and communion has been 
restored. That sorrow which is only inspired by the 
wish to avoid the suffering, with no thought of the 
great evil of having “ grieved the Spirit of Truth and 
destroyed the precious communion of the Father, 
bringeth no forgiveness, but increaseth in bitterness.” 

We gain priceless knowledge through suffering, 
and when borne in patience and love it is a means of 
calling the soul back to righteousness and peace. 
Nor can we suffer alone for our misdeeds. No man 
liveth to himself alone, no man dieth to himself 
alone, neither does his sin affect himself only. 

W hen we suffer because of the sins of others, if we 
“trust in the Lord,” the sting of suffering is removed 
and we are upheld by the knowledge that it is true 
that we “drink of the cup” of which Jesus drank, 
and are “ baptized with the baptism ” with which he 
was baptized. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

It is probable that it was near the close of the 
reign of Jeroboam II. when Hosea came before the 
people, as no reference is made in his prophecy to 
the outward prosperity of Israel, which Amos, whom 
he immediately succeeded, so largely dwelt upon. It 
is difficult to fix the chronology of that distant time, 
some making the period of Hosea’s ministry fifty nine 
years, as stated in our lesson, and others making it 
only twenty-four years. It is not really important to 
have the day and date of these times of sorrow and 
unfaithfulness. We know that Israel was at its worst 
externally and internally during this period. 

Hosea was probably a native of northern Israel ; 
his different prophecies are the best commentary on 
the history of those bloody times, yet he dwells upon 
the love of God and his willingness to forgive the 
sinner ; he spoke of mercy even while he told of sin. 
The chapter of our lesson seems to be a summing up 
of all the judgments and denunciations which the 
prophets had uttered in the hearing of the people, 
and of the pathetic pleadings and appeals with which 
he endeavored to show them that God was very mer- 
ciful, and would make a way of escape for them, if 
only they would turn from the iniquity of their 
ways. “Sow to yourself righteousness; reap in 
mercy; break up your fallow ground, for it is time 
to seek the Lord till he come and rain righteousness 
upon you,” is the burden of his message of encour- 
agement. Then he points out the folly of trusting in 
their armies, “the mighty men of valor,” and in 
their fortresses. God is mightier than all these, and 
without him for their leader and defense they will 
certainly be cut off from among the nations of the 
earth. And in the destruction which he foretells he 
reminds them of the “calves of Beth-aven’”’ (Bethel) 
which Jeroboam I. set up, these and the gold of their 
temple will be carried away as a present to the king 
of Assyria. They had given themselves to this false 
worship, and now that the evil of their doings was 
bearing its bitter fruits they were without the conso- 
lation which a reliance upon Jehovah and a steadfast 
adherence to his worship would have brought them; 
they had sown in unrighteousness and the reaping 
would bein sorrow and suffering. Yet even at this 
late hour, if they would but repent and seek God with 
full purpose of heart, putting away the evil from 
among them, he would be merciful and grant them 
deliverance. 

This is the encouragement that the loving Father 
holds out to his erring children. “ Turn ye, turn ye, 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel,” is the tender 
pleading of his prophets of old, and the call is to 
every one who feels the needs of a helper,—a Saviour; 
every one who is conscious that of himself he is 
weak and irresolute, and only as the arm of Divine 
love is extended to embrace him can he trust in the 
God of his salvation. 


Ir is a perilous thing to separate feeling from ac- 
tion; to have learned to feel rightly without acting 
rightly. Feeling is given to lead to action. If feel- 
ing be suffered to awake without passing into duty, 
the character becomes untrue.—F. W. Robertson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A RECENT TOUR IN PALESTINE.—V. 


On leaving the town [Nazareth] the next morning 
we passed the Mount of Precipitation over which Je- 
sus was to be thrown when he preached in the syna- 
gogue. We traveled on the plain of Esdraelon all 
day, with Mount Tabor on the left hand and Carmel 
on the right, with the sea beyond. Hermon was back 
of us, and little Hermon infront. Passing through 
Nain, on the north side of little Hermon, we stopped 
at the small Catholic church built on the site of the 
city gate where Jesus met the procession with the 
widow’s son, and brought him to life. On the south 
of the mountain is Shunem where Elisha restored 
the widow’s son, and we lunched ina splendid lemon 
orchard here. Gideon’s fountain and Naboth’s vine- 
yard are near the little town of Jezreel,—a filthy 
mud-hovel place ; at a little distance it is hard to see 
these villages, as they are of mud and the color of the 
surrounding country. The roofs being perfectly flat, 
the people live upon them at certain seasons. We 
camped for the night at Jenin, in an olive orchard. 
It is a nice-looking town with the houses of stone, 
and quite habitable looking. During the afternoon 
we passed the “ fountain,” where several women with 
their water jars were drawing water. Jenin is the 
ancient Engannim and means “ fountain of gardens.” 
The barracks here were quite extensive. 

Seventh-day. We started again at seven in the 
morning, and rode over the hills of Samaria and 
plains between them to Nablous, or old Shechem. 
The first place of interest during the ride was Dothan, 
where, tradition says, Joseph was lowered into the 
pit by his brothers, but the pit which was shown us 
was a well, where all the flocks and herds were being 
watered, and a steam flour mill stands close by! We 
lunched at Samaria in the ruins of an old Crusaders’ 
church, now a Moslem mosque, and where they claim 
another tomb for John the Baptist, into which we 
were allowed to peep through small holes in the 
wall. After lunch three small urchins gave us a 
Bedouin dance,—rather a pretty, slow-movement 
performance. We took their picture, which rather 
frightened them at first. Then we rode round to see 
the ruins. It must have been a city of magnificence 
once, as there are rows and rows of splendid columns 
still standing, and the remains of the towers on each 
side of an old gateway. On the site of Herod’s tem- 
ple are ten tall columns still in position, and quanti- 
ties of fallen ones with bits of beautiful carving. I 
believe there has never been any excavation here, 
but there certainly must be a great deal to find. 
About an hour before we reached camp we struck 
the good road between here and, Jaffa which is nearly 
completed. 

We have a pretty camp for over First-day, as it is 
in another olive orchard near the road, where there 
is a great deal of travel,—but that brings dust, and 
as there is quite a breeze, we get the full benefit of 
it. We are, however, so accustomed to dust by this 
time that not much account is made of it. 

First-day. Several of the company went to the 
English church, but the service was all in Arabic; 
still they were glad to see the people, and came away 
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very favorably impressed with their cleanliness and 
attention to the services. Then we had a walk 
through the city. It is more my idea of an ancient 
town than any we have seen, even Damascus. The 
buildings are stone, several stories high,with latticed 
windows and little balconies; the streets very nar- 
row with archways connecting many of the buildings, 
and queer black little alley-ways off in all directions. 
Through a small doorway we could see a large court- 
yard with camels, donkeys, chickens, people, and 
children all together. Some of the streets are en- 
tirely roofed over with stones, and are the blackest 
places I ever went into without a light. The booths 
are like those iu all the other towns, but the smells 
something sickening. Uf course we went to the Sama- 
ritan synagogue to see the old Pentatuch, said to be 
3,500 years old, (but I believe research proves that 
an impossibility). It is written on gazelle skin which 
is fastened to a brass rod at each end and rolled to- 
wards the middle, and enclosed in an engraved silver 
case about 2} feet long, and this all covered with a 
crimson velvet cloth embroidered with gold letters. 
It is shown by the High Priest, who wears a white 
robe, and of course handles it with great reverence. 
The Synagogue is a small place, almost tiny for a 
place of worship, with vaulted roof and whitewashed 
walls; a modern building, I believe. After showing 
us all there was to be seen, the inevitable begging 
letter was presented. No one hesitates to ask for 
money, from the highest to the lowest. I believe 
they think it is their due, and it is so revolting you 
lose all respect you have for them. The little school 
just outside the synagogue door was in session; the 
children sitting on the floor in twos, with a book be- 
tween them, learning by rote, apparently. 

Early this morning a bright-looking little boy 
walked into camp, and after shaking hands and say- 
ing good morning all around, he joined us for the 
walk and spent most of the day with us. His uncle 
is the Baptist minister and married an English lady ; 
he has two cousins in London, one who cannot speak 
a word of Arabic; (does not that seem queer?) He 
went to school in Jerusalem, and in fifteen days spoke 
English correctly. They do seem to be very quick at 
acquiring languages all through the land. He was 
very anxious to leave Palestine, and wanted to return 
home with any one of us. When he said good-bye 
he asked each of us for a gift of anything. All the 
water we drink here is brought in goat-skin bags, 
much to the disgust of some. 

Bethel, Second-day. We were up and off by six 
o’clock this morning, and have had a rough, hard 
ride all day, being nine hours in the saddle, but none 
of us are very tired. We are used to it now, but the 
first day or so it would have finished us. Just out- 
side of Shechem we passed Jacob’s Well which, I be- 
lieve, is really one of the few unquestioned places of 
Bible history, as most of them have several sites, the 
people of each claiming it as the one. But of this 
there is no dispute, and it answers exactly to all de- 
scriptions. You really cannot see the well,as the 
covering over it has fallen in, and there is just a crack 
through which a stone can be dropped. It is just 
four seconds till you hear the splash at the bottom, 
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so it is very deep. Jacob bought the ground of Ha- 
mor and dug the well because he wanted peace and 
quietness in drawing water, as even to this day they 
have tickets and go in turn to the well or spring, as 
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all the water is drawn in that way, and the springs | 


are so scarce that the women and girls get impatient 
and have constant squabbles. It was at this well that 
Jesus rested and talked to the woman of Samaria, 
when she came to draw water. 

The next place of interest was Shiloh, where was 
the temple in which Eli was high priest, and Samuel 
trained asachild. It is nothing now but a heap of 
stones, not even a column being left to mark the 
spot. 


We lunched under a large olive tree by the road- 


side. It was delightfully cool, in fact almost too much 
so in the shade, but the whole day was pleasant, and 
as Joseph had prophesied either heat or rain we 
were agreeably surprised at the outcome. Just after 
lunch we went through the Valley of the Robbers’ 
Fountain which a few years ago was a dangerous 
place for travelers, but is safe enough now with care. 
It is quite shut in, with precipitous hills on both 


sides, and a rocky, stony bottom,—a good place for | 


evil deeds. A ruined guard house shows the im- 
provement of the times. We traveled over the 
mountains of Ephraim. It was not so steep, but aw- 
fully rough,—regular rocks. The poor animals brace 
themselves with two feet, then flop, and you are 
down, ora lurch and you are up a foot or so higher 
than before. 
the stones somewhat cleared away into terraces and 


walls and the trees planted in the small space evenif | 


only large enough for one. The hills have an odd 
look anyway, as the terraces are both natural and 
artificial. You wonder where there is earth enough 


to raise anything, as apparently there is only a slight | 
We have not passed a sin- 


covering over the rocks. 
gle field that did not have a larger crop of stones 


hopeless case. 
duce. The gardens round Nablous are beautifully 
green and flourishing. 

Just before reaching here (Bethel) we saw Jerusa- 
lem and the Mount of Olives only twelve miles away, 
but we are not due there until Fifth-day, as we go to 
Jericho and the Dead Sea first. There are wedding 
festivities going on in the town. They continue two 
hours for ten nights before the ceremony. 
a large bonfire and a slow dance with chanting, the 
men on one side answering the women on the other. 
We did not reach camp until half-past five. It was 
nearly dark, and the tents not up, as the poor pack 
horses also had a hard march of it. 
fore has it happened that everything was not in 
readiness and tea waiting for us. It was here that 
Jacob had his dream of the ladder and the angels, 


ing a stone for a pillow. 

The ride from Bethel to old Jericho was rather 
warm and tiresome, as the slippery, shelving rocks 
were so hard on the horses that we walked some dis- 
tance, while the animals skated along alone, several 
actually losing their foothold and slipping down on 


Yet all the way there were orchards, | 


| tory. 





There is | 


Only once be- | 


| ligious position in the kingdom of Samaria. 
than anything else; our farmers would think it a | 


But the earth is rich and does pro- | 


| sage, is a very remarkable one. 
and he certainly could have had no difficulty in find- | 


their sides. We lunched in the shadow of a great 
rock, in a weary land, indeed, as there was not a 
green thing to be seen. Joseph told us it was the 
winter home of a Bedouin. Rock Rimmon was the 
first place of interest, where the Benjamites en- 
camped after they were nearly exterminated for their 
treatment of the Levites. Then came Ai, the second 
city captured by Joshua. The tower of the Russian 
church on the Mount of Olives is a landmark and 


| can be seen most of the time, from valleys as well as 


hills. 


* * * 


A STUDY OF HOSEA. 

It is a law of revelation that the great prophets al- 
ways appeared at critical points in the national his- 
For instance ; Elijah and Elisha appeared Jike 
two storm-birds presaging the troubled, bloody end 
of the great dynasty of Omri. In like fashion, Hosea 
and Amos heralded the downfall of the great, impos- 
ing dynasty of Jehu. The actual ruin of Jehu’s 
house did not take place for some time after. Osten- 
sibly, to the end of King Jeroboam the Second’s 
reign, Israel was prosperous. It took the Divine in- 
sight of the prophets of God, Hosea and Amos, to 
expose the ostentatious religion,with its elaborate 
ritual, luxury, impurity, and idolatry, to understand 
that what looked like a shining summer would end 
with nothing but the snows and frosts of desolation. 

We gather that Hosea was a native of the north- 
ern kingdom, and not a native of Juda, as was his 
colleague, Amos. It is just possible that he belonged 
to the aristocracy. Probably he was of priestly rank. 
At all events, he had a wonderful knowledge of Is- 
rael’s past history. Wesee that Hosea was himself 


| a citizen of the northern kindgom, when we compare 


his book with the Book of Amos. Amos also writes 
with an exact, vivid power of delineation, about 
wrongs and oppressions, about the political and re- 
But 
here is the distinction. The words of Amos sound 
like a voice from outside, pealing with the thunder 


| of God’s anger and righteous indignation against 


wrongs and injuries that Amos does not feel himself 
bound up with. The characteristic of Hosea’s book 
is that the burden of Israel’s guilt lies weighty on his 
soul; he wails and mourns and laments and repents 
with that sinful people. He cannot, without tears in 
his eyes, contemplate the glorious opportunities that 
have been flung away. He almost expresses a sense 
of his vicarious involvment in their guilt and carry- 
ing of their sorrows. That is the note which gives 
its exquisite music of pathos and beauty to Hosea’s 
prophecy of the coming downfall of his own land and 
of his own people. 

The characteristic idea, indeed the key-thought, 
that underlies the whole of Hosea’s prophetic mes- 
He pictures the re- 
lation between God and Israel as a marriage tie. It 
is of little use to try to divide the Book of Hosea 


| into minute paragraphs and divisions, and to trace a 


line of thought through it, because, if there is any 


| book in the Bible which is one long musical burst of 


emotional life and harmonious unity from beginning 
to end, it isthe Book of Hosea. The man was not 





so much an intellect; he was a great, over-flowing 
heart. He cannot think out things and reason out 
things. He sways, like a pendulum, from one ex- 
treme to another, now blazing indignation against 
the people’s wickedness and blindness and madness, 
and the next moment lamenting over them like a 
mother over her only son. 

Emotion is the characteristic of Hosea’s writing. 
Thought, again, isthe characteristic of the writing of 
Amos. And so far as thought goes, the key-doctrine 
of Amos is this: God is righteous sovereignty. The 
key-doctrine of Hosea is this: God is holy love. 

The key-conception of Hosea’s doctrine, Hosea’s 
gospel, Hosea’s prophecy is that the actual, real rela- 
tion between God and Israel is best represented for 
his purpose by the tie between husband and wife. 
It is true that he varies that image near the end of 
his prophecy. There he pictures God as his Father, 
and Israel as his child, his son. But still the great, 
molding, explaining thought, throughout the whole 
book is the marriage tie as a picture of the covenant 
between Jehovah and his people. 

Hosea found in the original sin of the wilful, need- 
less perpetuation of the rupture,—the root of all the 
original injuries. First of all, do you see how, once 
that rupture had taken place, once that northern 
throne had been established by revolt and violence, 
there is a terrible tendency in anarchy, in lawless- 
ness, in violence, to breed and repeat themselves ? 
As at Jezreel, bloodshed will avenge itself with 
bloodshed. I do not say that revolution is not some- 
times necessary ; but then, if a nation is wise, it will 
set its face determinately against a repetition of revo- 
lutions. 
spect than other countries. It has had its revolu- 
tions, but it has not had a lot of them, like France. 
Once the rupture was made in religion, the terrible 
temptation that pressed upon the priests in the north 
to make their sanctuaries more attractive by rich and 
lavish luxuries had a tendency towards self-indul- 
gence for its own pleasure and lust. Moreover, the 


northern kingdom was more exposed to the contam- | 


nation of such worship, because it felt bound to bid 
for favor and to please the people. 

Last of all, there lay, like a demoralizing blight 
and chill at the heart of the northern empire, the 
lack of some great, grand reason for its existence. 
It was a wrong of the south that had created it. 
That is a poor basis for a man to stand upon and 
protest. The south held to its grand belief that it 
had the true God, and God’s chosen king. It held 
God’s mandate to do God’s will. But the northern 
kingdom that protested against the wrong of the 


south, not able to believe it had the Divine charter, | 


had slipped down into self-seeking selfishness and 
earthly aggrandizement. Here was no great, noble 
enthusiasm, no sense of a magnificent, single purpose 


and destiny in the world’s history, to lift up its life, | 


government, and religion. The kingdom inevitably 


sank down into a poor, an unprincipled, a selfish, a | 


violent, a lawless condition.—Prof. W. C. Elmslie, in 
The Expositor. 


Tue best education in the world is that got by 
struggling to get a living.— Wendell Phillips. 
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Perhaps England has been wiser in that re- | 
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THE WORTH OF LOVE. 
“Ower no man anything, but to love one another.” 
Love is the fulfilling of the law, and the command 
was given in ancient days, saying: “ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart; and the second 
command is like unto it, thy neighbor as thyself.” In 
this state the prophecy is fulfilled when “the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, and the calf, and the young lion, 
and the fatling together, and a little child shall lead 
them.” 

A blessed and happy experience to have all our 
carnal nature so brought down and made subject to 
the softening influence of the love of our Heavenly 
Father, which reaches from sea to sea, and from the 
rivers to the ends of the earth! It is easy to love 
those who love us, and to do good to them who do 
good to us. The publicars do the same. But the 
love of God is not thus bounded,—“ many waters can- 
not quench it, neither can the floods drown it. The 
waters of afflictions nor the floods of sorrow cannot 
destroy it.” It comes from God and returns to him 
with the peace of the faithful, which is not of this 
world. 

QO, may we press after it more than for corn, oil, or 
wine, believing in the promise that, if we seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, we shall 
be cared for by Him who careth for the sparrows; if 
we are careful and watchful in all things to mind the 
light within, which will guide aright and prepare the 
soul immortal for an inheritance in the realms of 
bliss, to mingle with angels and archangels who sur- 
round the throne of God, giving praise day and night. 

Fifth Month. REBEcCA PRICE. 


THE most of us waste a great deal of time in fret- 
ting over the fact that we cannot have our own way. 
Never was there a greater piece of folly. If we could 
do just as we pleased in this world, we should 
speedily involve ourselves in ruin. The restraints 
and limitations that Providence imposes upon us are 
our salvation both from temporal disaster and from 
spiritual loss.— Exchange. 


WE cannot love a mere abstraction and impalpable 
something, simply because we believe we ought so to 
love. Truly to love God, we must know him,—know 
him as our Father, as our best, truest, nearest friend ; 
feel him near to us in every bright and joyous and in 
every clouded and trying scene of life, speaking to 
us in the glad sunshine and the darkened cloud, in 
the dewy freshness of the summer morn and the 
calm and glowing radiance of the sunset hour, in the 
gorgeous tints of the autumn forests and the opening 
leaves and bursting buds of the joyous spring, draw- 
ing nearer to us in all our daily walks, encompassing 
our path and our lying down, sending the pulses of 
health bounding through our veins, blessing us in 
countless forms and ways, or withholding such gifts 
of his bounty only the more truly to draw our heart 
to him, only to crown us with a yet more enduring 
loving-kindness and a yet more tender mercy. 
Selected. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 9, 1891. 


THE YEARLY MEETING. 
Tue annual assembling of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing is always a concern of deep interest to its mem- 
bers, for therein, besides the consideration of the 
moral and religious condition of the Society, which 
is in itself a matter of vital importance, many and 
absorbing interests are centered. Friends far and 
near are alive to the occasion that concentrates at 
one point and in one large meeting the various lines 
of work that during the year are scattered over much 
territory. Those who are faithful supporters of the 
Society in the branches feel it a great privilege to 
gather at the head, there to wait upon the one true 
Source for strength, and to see and hear their co-la- 
borers, and learn with pleasure of their growth in 
best things, which to all “ children of the Light ” are 
conceded ‘to be “ the things of the spirit.” “ That 
which is of the earth passeth away, but that which 
is of the spirit endureth forever.” 

Gathered thus for examination and counsel, it is a 
privilege to watch the exercises day by day, and to 
note the diversity of views that must ever exist in a 
body of free, thinking people, who have been infused 
with the idea that each one has been given a Divine 
spark of life and can possess a knowledge of the 
truth for himself, the crucial test of its genuineness 
being that willingness to yield, if there are diverging 
points, to the prevailing judgment of the entire body 
assembled, thus keeping the unity of the spirit 
which does not in the end mar the work, although 
it sometimes does seem to retard it. 

The educational interests of our Society continue 
to grow and require all of the wisdom and under- 
standing that it is possible to gather in order to con- 
duct these to beneficial ends. All should strive, 
therefore, to search deep for that guidance which 
will—in the conduct of schools both Sabbath and 
secular—add most to the formation of right charac- 
ter,as on this, more than on great intellectual ac- 
quirements, will depend the future good of individ- 
uals and society. 

And not alone should our own children and those 
allied to us claim attention, but such a body of 
Friends should have thought and care to bestow 
upon some of the many concerns that now claim the 
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attention of all Christian people for the elevation of 
the masses. We are each other’s keepers in a broader 
sense than simply to look after those of our own re- 
ligious fold, though these must be our first care. And 
the field being so large, we can make choice of that 
which we can serve best. All these things we meet 
to consider, and to seek for such guidance as will en- 
able us to so attune our spirits that the meeting shall 
be conducted to the honor of Him who has gathered 
us a8 a people fearing God. 





It is most earnestly to be desired,—to be fervently 
prayed for,—that those who serve the meeting or 
participate in the transactions of the body, strive to 
divest themselves of every thought and intention 
that can be construed into an attempt to press indi- 
vidual preferences, or to hold back and frustrate any 
movement that by the general sense of the meeting 
is believed to be promotive of the best welfare of 
the Society, in the broader outlook which the near 
future is opening before the Christian Church. 

And there is equal need of prayerful inquiry as to 
how far it is wise and for the good of the whole body, 
that movements tending to unsettle the old land- 
marks or disturb the relations that exist between the 
several departments under which its religious and 
disciplinary affairs are conducted, be encouraged or 
adopted. 

The fundamental principle of the Society of 
Friends which gave it the right to become a distinc- 
tive organization, is as broad as the universe, and as 
lasting as eternity. It is only restrictive in what is 
inimical to the highest welfare of its adherents. The 
testimonies that gather about this central thought 
allow and encourage the largest liberty of individual 
action consistent with morality, uprightness, and a 
consideration of the rights of others. It emphasizes 
the great law of conduct voiced in the words of Jesus, 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye unto them,” but it in no sense 
draws a line for the individual conscience, defining 
the exact limit which every one must observe. The 
teaching of the apostles is very clear and unmistaka- 
ble on this point. Writes Paul to the Romans, “Who 
art thou that judgest the servant of another? to his 
own lord he standeth or falleth.” Yet this in no 
wise encourages a liberty that is destructive of har- 
mony and good-will. “By this,” said Jesus, “shall 
all men know that ye ure my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” The limitation is found in 
bearing and forbearing, unity in essentials and in non- 
essentials, charity,—that charity or love “ which suf- 
fereth long and is kind, which doth not behave itself 
unseemly,” but “beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things,” and “ never faileth.” 





































































































More than all other considerations let this love 
rule in each heart and manifest itself in each voice 
that gives an utterance in committees and in the larger 
gatherings in which we may be favored to partici- 
pate, that all things may be done to the honor and 
glory of Him who called our predecessors out of all 
formalisms and ceremonial observances, that in the 
peaceable spirit of Jesus they might worship Him 
‘in the beauty of holiness.’ 


DEATHS. 


GRIFFEN.—On the 30th of Fourth month, 1891, at his 
residence, in Yorktown, Westchester county, N. Y., after 
about two weeks’ illness, Daniel H. Griffen, in his 8ist 
year. 

This dear Friend had been a faithul laborer in the min- 
istry for more than half a century, and the Power that he 
had so long recommended to others as a sure guide and 
support enabled him to bear with calmness the loss of his 
dear companion,—whose death preceded his but seven 
months,—with whom he had lived nearly sixty years; and 
the peaceful end of his life gave evidence that his trust 
had not been in vain. J. 

HIBBERD.—On the morning of Fifth month Ist, 1891, 
at the residence of her brother-in-law, Henry C. Dalbey, 
Philadelphia, Lydia D., daughter of Mary R. and the late 
James M. Hibberd, of Baltimore, Md. 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

KENDERDINE.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Fourth month 29th, 1891, of typhoid fever, Elizabeth W., 
daughter of Joseph R. and Sarah C. Kenderdine ; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Phila- 
delphia. 

KNIGHT.—Fourth month 27th, 1891, Catharine C., 
wife of Ezra C. Knight, aged 76 years; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

STEPHENS.—At Trenton, N. J., on the morning of the 
29th of Fourth month, 1891, Isaac Stephens, in his 81st 
year; a valued elder of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, 
N. J. 


THOMAS.—William G., whose death occurred on the 


; a member of the 


24th inst., at Yonkers, was the son of Philip E. Thomas, of 


Baltimore. He was born in that city, and married the 
daughter of Lewin Wethered, allof whom were prominent 
members in the Society. He was well known there for his 
philanthropic enterprises. He founded the “ Home for 
Aged Women,” and was a director of it for several years. 
He was an active promoter of the many improvements now 
enjoyed by the people of Baltimore, and rode on the first 
railroad ever constructed in the United States, which was 
between Washington and Baltimore. 

Many years ago, he and his family came to reside in 
New York, where he was almost a regular attender of 
meeting, when health permitted. Having become blind, 
his devoted daughter was often seen leading him to his 
seat in the meeting-house, where he frequently expressed 
himself in a few words, to the satisfaction of his hearers. 

He was a devoted husband and loving parent, and bore 
his last illness without a murmur. His life was well spent, 
and when the summons came he was ready for the change 
and was gathered “like a shock of corn fully ripe”’ to re- 
ceive the reward promised to all who are faithful to the 
end. E. H. B. 

WAYNE.—Fourth month 28th, 1891, Elizabeth, widow 
of Edward S. Wayne, formerly of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
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daughter of the late William Wayne; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

WILSON.—On First-day evening, Fourth month 25th, 
1891, at the residence of her son-in-law, Morris H. Ritter, 
West Philadelphia, Eliza Jane, widow of John ‘V. Wilson. 

She was born in Pennsbury township, Chester Co., Pa., 
Eleventh month 23d, 1808, and was the daughter of John 
and Hannah Pyle Bonsall. Though not a member of the 
Society of Friends, she was from her youth a constant at- 
tendant upon the meetings at Old Kennett, and afterwards 
at Race street, Philadelphia, until rendered an invalid by 
a paralytic stroke eleven years ago. She was very patient 
under suffering, of an even, kind temperament, and left 
an example to us all. Her remains were interred at Long- 
wood Cemetery, Chester county, on the morning of the 
29th ult. * 

WOOD.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Day Wood, 
Goshen, Lancaster county, Pa., Fourth month 22d, 1891, 
Hannah B., relict of the late Samuel C. Wood, in the 83d 
year of her age. 

For many years of her valuable life she was a sufferer, 
at very brief intervals, with violent nervous headache or 
neuralgia, which the best medical skill failed to relieve. 
Notwithstanding which, if able to travel, she was ever 
found at the bedside of the sick and afflicted in her neigh- 
borhood, her sympathetic heart endeavoring to comfort 
and her hand ready to relieve the suffering of every class 
or color. For the past two years she has been confined to 
her home and bedchamber with a lingering affection which 
at times caused much suffering. This she bore with true 
Christian resignation, often expressing a desire, if in ac- 
cordance with the Divine will, to be permitted to sleep 
gently away, saying: “I feel nothing in my way.” This 
favor she was mercifully permitted to realize. For the 
last two months she lay in an unconscious state,| appar- 
ently in a gentle sleep, except when aroused to give her 
nourishment; not recognizing any one until the end, when 
her immortal spirit was released from its earthly tenement 
without a struggle, and we cannot doubt has entered into 
that rest prepared for the righteous of all generations. 

* ~ 

WORTH.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Henry 
C. Thornton, Logansport, Indiana, Fourth month 27th, 
1891, Margaret Worth, widow of the late James Worth, 
formerly of near Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., in the 89th 
year of her age. 

YARD.—Suddenly, Fourth month 30th, 1891, Sarah J., 
wife of Henry H. Yard, and daughter of Jane T. and the 
late Israel Jackson ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia. 


Truty, a thinking man is the worst enemy the 
Prince of Darkness (or Ignorance) can have.—Carlyle. 


THERE comes a time to us when we hardly know 
which way to turn, or in which direction to look for 
aid. No man or woman lives to middle life without 
going through some hard places. Bitter experience 
comes to the heart. Dear ones are taken away. 
Riches are dissipated. The trusted prove unworthy 
of confidence, and the soul is like a ship beaten on 
the wind and tossed. But there is always one way 
tolook. Lookup. There, far above the black clouds, 
forever shines the blue. There, somewhere out of 
sight, but inexpressibly near to the frail one who 
seeks his help, is the Friend who is ever waiting to 
be gracious.— Religious Telescope. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tuis meeting, held at Wilmington, on the 28th ult., 
was well attended, especially by women Friends. 
On the men’s side of the house vacant seats were ob- 
served, and it was with regret we noted the absentees 
were from the ranks of the young, those assembled 
being largely men amid whose locks the gray hairs 
were freely sprinkled. Yet it was with a feeling of 
thankfulness that these could gather and take such 
an interest, while the few younger men and the 
“ stranger within the gates” were warmly welcomed. 
No visitors with minutes were present, yet from our 
neighboring quarters were Wm. M. Way and Marga- 
retta Walton, who gave forth words of loving coun- 
sel. Most especially did the latter very tenderly en- 
treat that parents should be mindful to place proper 
restraints upon their offspring, these to be accompa- 
nied with that love that will surely win in the line of 
right doing. Lydia H. Price was very forcibly and 
beautifully drawn out in explanation of “ Why we 
are Friends!” Her clear, earnest words,—so infused 
with that love which maintains charity towards all, 

could not fail to enlighten and impress her hearers. 
The consideration of the state of society was con- 
ducted with a lively interest and sense of responsi- 
bility for the prosperity of our small corner of the 
great heritage of God’s people. There was very little 
business at this time except the Queries, but in the 
women’s branch there was an interesting report of the 
“ Friends’ Boarding Home,” under their care, which 
is now established and ready for occupancy. It 
will be remembered that at this quarterly meet- 
ing, held at Darby six months ago, a concern 
arose that there might be within the limits of 
Concord Quarter a home established wherein aged 
and infirm women Friends of limited means could 
have all the comforts necessary for their declin- 
ing years. This resulted in the appointment of a 
committee of women Friends, some from each 
monthly meeting. This committee organized and 
went vigorously to work raising funds by private con- 
tributions, and now reports it has taken a house at a 
moderate rental located very near the grounds of the 
Friends’ meeting-house in West Chester, Pa., suffi- 
cient for the accommodation of ten or twelve per- 
sons. The services of a competent matron have been 
secured and it is now in readiness to carry out 
the design of the Institution. The report says: 
“One Friend has already found there a com- 
fortable home, paying a moderate board which 
enables her to enjoy that independence of feeling 
which is so desirable, while at the same time she is 
assured of care and comfort to the end of her days. 
Not a month having yet passed since the house was 
taken the committee feels encouraged by the inter- 
est manifested. It is hoped in the near future the 
privileges of the Home can be extended to aged cou- 
ples and men Friends in need of them, many persons 
having expressed their sympathy with this class,and 
a willingness to assist if these be included.” 

The benefits of this “‘ Home” are not to be confined 
exclusively to Friends of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing,—though its needs will be the first to be consid- 
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ered,—but to be extended to other Friends and 
Friendly people desiring such accommodations. The 
beginning is small, but if successful in supplying a 
need, there will be a growth that may prove a great 
benefit in the future to our people. Any one desir- 
ing information concerning this “ interesting experi- 
ment,” can address either of the following named 
Friends: Mary McAllister, 123 N. 33d street, West 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Hannah W. Sharples, No. 445 N. 
Walnut street, West Chester, Pa.; Sarah M. Fell, 705 
Washington street, Wilmington, Del.; Lydia H. Hall, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


—A note from the Valley of Virginia says: 
“ Please give notice in your next issue that our friend, 
Isaac Wilson, a minister from Bloomfield, Ontario, 
has a prospect of attending Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, to be held at Hopewell on the 18th of this 
month, and also the meetings composing Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting.” 


—Ellison Newport, a minister belonging to Hors- 
ham Monthly Meeting, has obtained a minute to 
attend New York Yearly Meeting and visit the 
prisons in that city ; also to attend Haddonfield and 
Salem quarterly meetings and their constituent 
monthly meetings. 


—A serious accident befell our friend Lavinia P. 
Yeatman, of Norway, Chester Co., on her return 
home from Centre Meeting, Fourth month 26th. 
The horse she and her daughter were driving became 
unmanageable and backed down an embankment, 
throwing both out and serioulsy injuring Lavinia by 


| breaking her jaw bone in two places, her shoulder 


and ribs also sustaining injury. She was badly 
bruised, and the shock to her system was very severe. 
No internal injuries were sustained, however, and 
her recovery will be slow, “but,’—her daughter 
writes,—“ there is no doubt of it.” She and her 
family have the sympathy of a large circle of friends. 

—At Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, held at Norris- 


| town on the 30th ult., Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry, 


and Abigail R. Paul, of Philadelphia, were present 
and spoke. The attendance at the meeting was over 
one hundred, a good number in proportion to the 
membership of the Monthly Meeting. 


Howrness is the constant harmony of the soul 
with God. It is the agreement of love—of the per- 
fect love that casts out fears,“ for fear hath punish- 
ment,” as the New Version renders it. From this 
harmony of the forgiven soul with the heart of God 
flows a deep, broad, tranquil river of peace that pass- 
eth all fathoming, and this stream deepens and wid- 
ens until it empties into the ocean of everlasting 
love. The Christian who takes God at his word, 
who lives above the malarious, low grounds, who 
keeps his soul’s front windows open toward heaven, 
and makes a cross to be a ladder for an upward climb, 
cannot be otherwise than happy. If he is sometimes 
called to voyage through dark nights, he keeps his 
binnacle light burning, and enjoys the phosphores- 
cence from the great sweeping waves of adversity. A 
morose, peevish, discontented Christian is a stand- 
ing libel on the name he bears. 
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NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY. 
A SMALL balance from a gift of $100 made to this li- 
brary ten years ago by two dear Friends, (one of 
whom has recently passed away), has purchased for 
us “A Collection of the several Books and Writings 
of that Faithful Servant of God, Richard Hubber- 
thorn, Who finished his Testimony (being a Prisoner 
in Newgate for the Truth’s sake) the 17th of the 6th 
Month, 1662. London, Printed . 1663,” be- 
sides two other works of great interest, to be men- 
tioned later. Of this Richard Hubberthorn Joseph 
Smith says: 

“R. Hubberthorn was violently hauled from a 
Meeting for Worship in London, iu the year 1662, 
and brought before the Alderman, Richard Brown, 
who, with his own hands, pulled down his hat upon 
his head with such violence that he brought his head 
near to the ground, and then committed him to 
Newgate, where, being thronged amongst others, he 
soon grew sick ; and his sickness so increased that 
he had only been seven weeks in prison when he 
was taken away by death. He was visited two days 
before his decease by some of his friends, to whom 
he said: ‘ That there was no need to dispute matters 
for he knew the ground of his salvation, and was 
satisfied forever in his peace with the Lord.’ He also 
said; ‘That which hath wrought my salvation I well 
know, and have grounded satisfaction in it.’ In this 


frame of mind he departed this life, and so entered 


with happiness into eternity.” 

Amongst other testimonies in the introduction to 
his works is found the following beautiful and lov- 
ing tribute from George Fox: 

“ These few lines were sent to London from G. F. 
since R. H. laid down the body. 

“Dear Innocent Richard! as Innocent a man as 
liveth on the Earth; whose Innocency manifested 
itself, and his life is amongst us, and dead he yet liv- 
eth: Who never turned his back, but Conquered 
through truth, but trampled upon all evil spirits, and 
went over them; who for the truth laid down his 
life, and in it liveth and resteth: G. F.” 

Swarthmore College. A. B. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

THE death of Dr. Joseph Leidy, in Philadelphia, on Fifth- 
day last was the occasion of much deep regret at Swarth- 
more. Dr. Leidy’s connection with the College dates back 
to 1871, and in the twenty years since he has done much 
to show his interest in the institution. His active connec- 
tion as Professor of Natural History terminated in 1886, 
after fifteen years of service, but since then he has been 
honored with the title of Emeritus Professor and Curator 
of the Museum. He built up the original Museum, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1880, and immediately after that 
calamity set about restoring it. His last visit to Swarth- 
more was last spring, when he spent a day unpacking and 
classifying new specimens which he had sent here. The 
Faculty held a special meeting on Seventh-day morning, at 
which time resolutions, offered by Dr. Magill, expressing 
the appreciation of Dr. Leidy’s life and efforts for Swarth - 
more, were read and adopted, and the members attended 
the funeral in a body in the afternoon. 


—Elizabeth C. Jessup, an ex-member of the class of ’91, 
died at her home in Cinnaminson, N. J., on Second-day 
morning. She was one of the brightest and most popular 
members of the class, and left for her vacation following 
her junior year, with every expectation of finishing her 
course, but during last summer was taken ill and never re- 
covered her strength. The class has adopted suitable reso- 
lutions touching upon the love borne her by her classmates, 
and a number of members of the class attended her funeral 
on Fifth-day afternoon. 

—Maria Davis, of Baltimore, has resigned her position 
as assistant to Prof. Bancroft in the art department, owing 
to the serious illness of her father. 


President Appleton has been spending a portion of 
his leave of absence in visiting some of the preparatory 
schools from which Swarthmore draws students. 


—Dr. Magill delivered the last of his series of lectures 
on French literature on Fourth-day evening last; his sub- 
ject was “Corneille, and his Tragedy of the Cid.” 

W.C.S. 


CORRECTION. 
IN this week’s INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL I find this 
statement over my own name: “‘I sympathize with the 
man who approved only of the three R’s—reading, ’riting, 
and ’rithmetic.” 

O no; Iam not such a bigot! I like to study stars and 
planets, plants, insects, human health, some foreign lan- 
guages; but what are any of these, except health, in com- 
parison with the study of arithmetic? How can any na- 
tion that neglects mathematics expect to compete in the 
long run with one that studies it? 

P. E. GIBBONS. 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 1. 


FRIENDS’ WORSHIP. 
“In spirit and in truth.” 
Upon Thy altar steps I kneel, 
In spirit, not in act; 
O God, Thy blessed Self I feel 
That ever present fact, 
Which fills me with adoring awe, 
Of that which mortal never saw. 


Thou hidest in the vast unknown, 
Which stretches life before ; 

Thy greatness oft in glimpses shown, 
Thy word an open door, 

And stairs by which we may ascend 

Into the glory without end. 


And Thou hast come in human guise, 
Revealing from within 
Humanity, to those made wise 
And free’d from blinding sin, 
Thyself and thy eternal grace, 
Whose glory shines in Jesus’s face. 


O Maker, Father, Friend of man, 
Reveal Thyself to me; 
I long Thy lineaments to scan, 
Thy open face to see— 
Not haloed with the light that blinds, 
Wherein my sight no semblance finds. 


A Spirit art Thou ? so am I, 
Iam Thine offspring, too, 
A selfhood in Thine image high 





Whose life Thou dost renew 
When Thou, from whom my spirit came, 
Dost to Thine own myself reclaim. 


But in the soul’s deep consciousness 
A self made known to mine, 
Whose love my hungry heart can bless 
With sustenance divine ; 
A will that moves within my own, 
And by its living force is known. 


I seek Thee in the stillness deep 
Of my soul’s inner sense, 
Wherein Thou dost Thine audience keep 
Through Thy omnipotence. 
*Tis there Thou hast Thy mercy seat 
And grantest me communion sweet. 


So in the chamber of my soul, 
With locked and bolted door, 
Excluding earth, whose ceaseless roll 
Disturbes my thought no more, 
I wait on Thee in secret prayer, 
To ask Thy loftiest blessings dare. 


And thus I dare Thyself to crave, 
Only on Thee [| live; 

Thyself, the living bread, to save 
From famine Thou dost give ; 

For spirit must be spirit’s food, 

And man must ever feed on God. 


From Thy own life, O satisfy 
The hunger, Lord, of mine; 
Unto my waiting soul draw nigh, 
Thine ear to me incline, 
Grant in response to my desire 
The Holy Dove, the tongue of Fire. 


—Rhys Amroth, in British Friend. 


TWO FACES. 

SWEET face of childhood— 

Thou lookest out on life with trusting eyes, 
Unknowing yet the awful mysteries 

Of sin and sorrow, want and grief and pain, 

For thine is perfect innocence. 

Yet some day thou shalt know the pain of life, 
And all its stern and hard realities,— 

God shield thee when that searching day shall come! 


Sweet face of age— 

Thou lookest out on life full trustingly ; 

Yet thou hast known the darkest mysteries 
Which compass and ensnare the souls of men. 
For thou regardest all the woes of life 

As but the blows which call the statue forth 
From out the marble: thou hast learned 
The fire consumes the dross, refines the gold, 
And thou hast found at last behind it all 
Infinite love and wisdom infinite, 

Till now thou standest face to face with God. 


— W.B. Aiken, in S. S. Times. 


Gop has lent us the earth for our life. It is a 
great entail. It belongs to them who are to come af- 
ter us, and whose names are already written in the 
book of creation, as to us; and we have no right by 
anything that we do or neglect, to involve them in 
unnecessary penalties, or to deprive them of benefits 
which it was in our power to begueath.—John Ruskin. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 
“ ORTHODOX.” 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Mestine of the “ Urthodox ” 
branch was held in this city week before last. We 
present some details of its proceedings taken from 
the Friend and Friends’ Review. (The former is edited 
by Joseph Walton, Clerk of men’s meeting.) 

At the meeting of Ministers and Elders, on the 
18th ult., there were present, Mary Elizabeth Beck, 
from London; Stephen Cartland, from Massachusetts; 
Harvey H. Haight, from Canada; Esther Fowler and 
companions, from Ohio, and Rufus P. King, from 
North Carolina. “M.E. Beck stated that she had 
been furnished with certificates from Friends at 
home, and that, if it were desired, she would present 
these at a future sitting. A Friend remarked that he 
thougbt it was proper that she should give the meet- 
ing the information she had furnished, but that he 
saw no reason for departing from the usual custom of 
the meeting for the past thirty or forty years, [not to 
take official notice of such documents,] which he 
thought had been founded on cogent reasons. This 
view was acquiesced in by the meeting, and the sub- 
ject passed from. Of the other ministers present, 
none offered their credentials. 

“Samuel Morris returned the minute granted him 
two years before, setting him at liberty to pay a re- 
ligious visit in Europe. He informed the meeting 
that he had attended London Yearly Meeting in 1889 
and 1890; had been at most of its quarterly meet- 
ings, and a large number of other meetings, includ- 
ing nearly all in Scotland; had been at Dublin 
Yearly Meeting in 1890, and at most of the meetings 
in Ireland; had visited the small bodies professing 
with Friends in Norway, Denmark, Germany, and 
South of France, and had gone into most of the fam- 
ilies of these continental meetings. He and his com- 
panion had everywhere been treated with kind- 
ness, and the way freely opened for their religious 
services.” 

At the opening of the business sessions, on the 
20th, Friends’ Review says: “As large a number of 
men as usual were in attendance, almost entirely 
filling the benches on the floor of the Arch Street 
meeting-house. During the solemn time of waiting 
before the commencement of business, supplication 
with thanksgiving was offered from the gallery by Asa 
Tuttle, now of New Hampshire, who fifty years ago 
was a member of this yearly meeting. No recogni- 
tion of this offering was made, all of the large assem- 
blage remaining in their seats; and the same inci- 
dent recurred on Fourth-day morning. This would 
not have been remarkable except that standing dur- 
ing vocal prayer continues to be the accepted congre- 
gational order in Friends’ public meetings in Phila- 
delphia.” 

In reading the minutes of the Committee for Suf- 
ferings the report appeared of the committee ap- 
pointed last year to inquire into the cases where 
meeting-houses are still used in common by the two 
branches of Friends. It ascertained, the Review says, 
“that no serious inconvenience results at present 
from the joint occupation,” and “no action on that 
subject was recommended.” From the income of the 
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Charleston Fund aid had been given for the repair of 
meeting houses in three places: at Marlboro’, Ohio, 
$45; at Stuart, Iowa, $150; and at Earlham, Iowa, 
$500, total $695. Since 1886 about $5,000 has been 
paid out in like manner from this fund, whose prin- 
cipal is between $13,000 and $14,000. Upon the use 
of this money, last year, Friends’ Review remarks that 
“there is reason to believe that all of the meetings 
thus aided belong to bodies not in correspondence 
with London and the affiliated American Yearly 
Meetings,” meaning by this that they are of the 
“smaller bodies,” or ‘ Wilbur Friends,” who have 
withdrawn from the yearly meetings of “ Orthodox” 
Friends in the West. 

The Meeting for Sufferings had presented to the 
President a memorial against an increase of the navy 
and military fortifications, and had circulated copies 
of it; they had also addressed a memorial to the 
Government, advising the exercise of patience, for- 
bearance, and justice, in dealing with the Indian (es- 
pecially the Sioux) difficulties. The Book Commit- 
tee had disposed during the year of over 4,000 vol- 
umes and between 2,000 and 3,000 pamphlets, at a 
cost of $1,400. More than half of these publications 
have been gratuitously distributed to institutions or 
individuals; a large number having been sent to 
ministers and others not in membership with 
Friends. Many letters of acknowledgment had been 
received. 

The report of the Westtown School Committee 
showed an attendance of 189 pupils at one session, 
and 214 at the other. The amount received for board 
and tuition was over $35,000. About half this amount 
was expended in salaries. The total of receipts for 
the year was more than $44,000, Total expenditures, 
however, including an estimated loss on the farm of 
more than $1,000, were such as to leave a loss on the 
year’s work of the schoul of more than $2,700. The 
Treasurer explained that the stated loss on the farm 
was rather nominal than real, turning on the esti- 
mated value of the stock. The good done by the ar- 
rangements for physical culture has been marked 
during the past year, especially among the girls. 
More good still would be attainable, if a special build- 
ing for the purpose were erected. The machine shop 
for manual training of the boys has proved very use- 
ful, taking now an established place in the course of 
instruction. Jonathan G. and Susanna R. Williams, 
after ten years of service as Superintendent and Ma- 
tron, now desire to be released. 

The reports from the quarterly meetings gave the 
number of children of school age as 757, and the 
number of persons who during the year had tasted 
spirits, wines, cider, or other intoxicating liquors, 
220. 

The Report of the Indian Committee represented 
the school among the Seneca Indians, at Tunesassa, 
New York, as in a flourishing condition, with many 
more applications for admission than there was room 
to receive. The increased size of the school had in- 
creased the cost of its support; and the yearly meet- 
ing appropriated $2 500 for the use of the Committee, 
instead of $2,000 granted last year. The meeting di- 
rected the sum of $2,000 to be raised for its own use, 
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which, together with $1,500 for the Committee on 
Education, and $2,500 for the Indian Committee, 
made the whole sum for the coming year $6,000. 

The subject of dress occupied some attention, and 
“one Friend,” the Review says, “ with a foreign ac- 
cent, urged that too much stress should not be laid 
upon dress, as compared with the weightier matters 
of religious life.” Another, the Friend says, “one 
who was not originally a member of our Society, said 
that during the war he was in the Southern army 
and wore the uniform. Every one who then saw 
him knew from his dress that he was a warrior. But 
his eyes became opened to see the iniquity of the 
system, and when he joined the Society of Friends 
he put on their plain style of clothing, and it was an 
evidence to others that he was opposed to war and 
held the views of Friends.” 

The Friend also says: “The growth of worldli- 
ness occasioned much concern, as shown by the in- 
crease of a luxurious style of living; the attendance 
upon places of diversion, where the surroundings are 
inimical to serious thoughtfulness; the giving and 
frequenting of large parties where show and extrava- 
gance are often conspicuous, and where the number 
present is too large to permit of much rational inter- 
course or social enjoyment; and the indulgence in 
music, which is very captivating to some persons, 
who may be easily led to fly to it for relief from 
those feelings of condemnation which the Lord mer- 
cifully awakens in their minds in order to lead them 
to repentance and a change of life, so that he may 
redeem them from sin and transgression, and make 
them partakers in his salvation.” 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
PREPARATIONS for the great Columbian Exhibition, or 
“ World’s Fair,” to be held at Chicago in 1893, are 
going forward energetically, and no doubt is now 
entertained that it will be an affair of great interest, 
drawing great numbers of people from all directions, 
The management, in a circular recently sent out, 
assert that there will be no lack of accommodation 
for visitors to the city, the number of whom they 
estimate at an average of 200,000 continually. They 
say that “ there are now in Chicago 1,463 hotels, with 
a total capacity for 135,000 guests. The floating tran- 
sient population of the Chicago hotels is estimated at 
about 65,000, so that there still remains a surplusage 
of comfortable accommodations for 70,000 people. A 
conservative estimate of the boarding-houses places 
the figures at 18,000, offering accommodations for 
50,000 visitors. An equal number of guests could find 
sleeping accommodations in the thousands of tene- 
ment houses or flats, where one or two spare rooms 
are usually to be rented. Meanwhile, however, pew 
buildings are springing up at the rate of nearly fifty 
miles frontage annually. Hotels with accommoda- 
tions for 200 to 1,000 guests each are in process of 
construction. Elevated roads are being built, and 
cable lines being substituted for horse-car lines to 
remote points of the city.” 

The management of the Fair also send out the 
following items of information: 

France, Great Britain, Spain, Venezuela, Mexico, 
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Salvador, Guatamala, Nicaragua, Honduras, San Do- | later made a tour of Europe, visiting the museums 


mingo, and Colombia have formally accepted the 
invitation to participate in the Exposition. Informal 
information has been received of the acceptance of 
Russia, Japan, Peru, Brazil, and a number of others. 

Dr. J. F. Fox, Member of Parliament for Kings 
County, Ireland, visited Exposition headquarters 
recently and assured the officials that there will be a 
fine exhibit from the Emerald Isle. 

Peru will hold an exposition at Lima in July, 
1892, and transport the greater part of it to Chicago 
in 1893. 

Japan will spend $500,000 upon its exhibit. Its 
trade with the United States amounts to $25,000,000 
annually. 

Abraham Monakad, a Syrian residing in Damas- 
cus, wants to reproduce at the Fair a portion of the 
““ Street Called Straight,” and the house of Cornelius, 
in which the Apostle Paul was converted. 

It is announced that the Lady Managers will soon 
send Miss M. B. Schiller, of Pittsburg, to Colombia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil; Miss 
Ellen A. Ford, of Brooklyn, to Chile, Argentine Re- 
public, Paraguay,and Uruguay; and another woman, 
yet to be selected, to Mexico and Central America. 
This is in accord with a recommendation of a com- 
mittee of the Board of Lady Managers. 

Kearney, Neb., has an incorporated “ World’s Fair 
Excursion and Investment Company,” with capital 
stock of $100,000. It invites persons to pay to it 
$52 in installments of 50 cents a week and agrees for 
that sum to take them to and from the World’s Fair 
in special trains, pay for their meals en route, and 
their living expenses for a week in Chicago at the 
best $3 per day hotel, and furnish them with tickets 
of admission, guides, and printed information. 


DEATH OF DR. JOSEPH LEIDY. 


Dr. Josera Lerpy, one of the most distinguished au- 
thorities in scientific study produced by this country, 
and well known to our readers in various ways, died 
at his home in Philadelphia, on the 30th ultimo. He 
had not been in good health for some time, a condi- 
tion ascribed to his arduous labors in his profession, 
and at the University of Pennsylvania, but his actual 
illness was brief, lasting only about a week. (On the 
day previous to his own death, bis brother, Dr. Philip 
Leidy, also a distinguished physician, died in this 
city, at the age of 53. The two were buried on the 
same day, the 2d instant.) 

Joseph Leidy was born in Philadelphia, Ninth 
month 9th, 1823. By his unaided efforts he early ac- 
quired a good knowledge of mineralogy and botany, 
and subsequently studied medicine under Professor 
Paul B. Goddard, graduating from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1844. For a while he was an assist- 
ant in the chemical laboratory of Robert Hare and 
James B. Rogers, and practiced medicine, but in 1846 
relinquished the practice of his profession, excepting 
the service he rendered the country as surgeon in the 
Satterlee General Hospital in this city during the 
civil war. In 1846 he became demonstrator of anat- 
omy in the Franklin Medical College, and two years 








and hospitals, and obtained considerable valuable in- 
formation which he used in his lectures on micro- 
scopic anatomy upon his return to this country. In 
1853 he was chosen professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and in 1871 he accepted the 
professorship of Natural History in Swarthmore Col- 
lege, lecturing regularly at the latter institution until 
a few years ago, when he was chosen Professor Emer- 
itus, and discontinued his labors there. In 1884, 
upon the establishment of the Department of Biol- 
ogy in the University of Pennsylvania, he became 
Director of it. 

Dr, Leidy’s studies in Anatomy, in which he was 
one of the first authorities in the world, early gained 
him distinction. His first paleeontological paper, “On 
the Fossil Horse,” was published:in 1847, and later 
this was used by Prof. O. C. Marsh of Yale, and Prof. 
Huxley, the English scientist, in illustration of the 
evolution theory. He received the Walker prize of 
$1,000 offered by the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory in 1880, and the Lyell medal, and £25 from the 
Geological Society of London, in recognition of his 
valuable contributions to paleontology. Harvard 
University conferred on him the degree of LL. D., in 
1886. He had published over 800 papers on biologi- 
cal subjects, many of which were from specimens ob- 
tained on various surveys under the United States 
Government and submitted to him for study and re- 
port. Many of his papers were issued by the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, of which he 
was president, the Smithsonian Institution, and un- 
der the auspices of the National Government. He 
was almost better known abroad than at home, and 
the learned societies of Europe, engaged in biological 
research, or kindred branches of science, had almost 
all made him an honorary member. 


THE HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue report of the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the American Humane Association, which was held in 
Nashville last fall, shows the advance, steady though 
not rapid, of the sentiments of humanity and mercy 
in this country and in the world. There are more 
than two hundred and fifty humane societies in this 
country, and a list is given of those of the world. 
Nearly every European country has such societies, 
and they are to be found in India, Africa, South 
America, Australia, and the islands of the sea. 

The subjects discussed at the last session referred 
more to animals than to humanity, though many of 
the societies include children in their protection, and 
some of them include women. The aim in caring 
for children is to take them from homes where they 
are cruelly treated, and put them with those who will 
be merciful to them. They are sent either to insti- 
tutions or to families, where foster parents show the 
loving kindness that their natural guardians failed to 
manifest. 

The victim of the most cruelty is the noble horse. 
It is painful to read of the thousands of horses 
beaten, starved, galled and abused,—in two instances 
by throwing vitriol upon them,—and one is thankful 





to know that there are those who are relieving them 
from their undeserved pain. Good, patient, long-suf- 
fering creatures, how grateful they would be to bu- 
mane societies could they know what such organiza- 
tions are accomplishing toward the happiness of our 
dumb fellow-creatures! One instance of barbaric 
cruelty is related of a wealthy man who, for revenge 
on his horse for running away, shut him up in a dark 
stable for nine years, till he was reduced to skin and 
bone, and his hoofs had grown long and rocker- 
shaped. “ When the animal was untied for the first 
time in nine years, he hobbled out into the sunshine 
to nibble the green grass, and showed his gratitude 
by a low whinny.” The account says the perpetrator 
of this Satanic cruelty was a bachelor. 
that if there had been a wife on the premises such 
iniquity would have been impossible. 

The Association passed a resolution saying, “Al- 
though the moderate nse of the overhead check-rein 
may be in some instances justifiable, yet, in view of 
the fact that it is so easily and so frequently abused, 
this Association unequivocally condemns it as pro- 
ductive of a vast amount of intense and totally un- 
necessary torture.” 

Cats come in for a large share of attention. Tens 
of thousands are “ relieved” by a merciful death 
from lives of torture, and hundreds are boarded or 
placed in good homes. 

On the subject of dehorning cattle, the unanimous 
opinion was expressed that the cruel and useless 
practice must go. One farmer confessed that “ he 
dug out the horns of a calf as he would dig out the 
eye of a potato!”’ Could one imagine a more cruel 
and senseless interference with the plans of nature? 

Fountains for animals, ambulances for sick crea- 
tures, proper cars for the transportation of live stock, 
and other practical projects for the bettering of the 
condition of our four-footed friends were discussed. 
There is occasion for reform in the transportation of 
living animals, when hogs, for instance, are carried 
eighty hours without being allowed food or water. 
Several testified that the railroads west of Chicago 
are more ready to adopt good stock cars than they 
are east of that city. Eight thousand such cars are in 
use west of Chicago. One is surprised to be told that 
“‘no man was ever more careful with a Jersey than 
are the cow-boys with cattle.” On the other hand, 
the railroad hands who receive them are often brutal 
in the extreme. 

There is evidently wide opportunity for one branch 
of the Association’s work,—that of educating the 
people to a better comprehension of the need of hu- 
mane dealings with all living beings. This is going 
on by putting books and pamphlets on the subject 
in reading-rooms and saloons, and by teaching the 
blessedness of mercy in the schools and among young 
people.—Christian Register. 


Let us hope 


THERE are two ways of reaching truth,—by rea- 
soning it out and by feeling it out. All the profound- 
est truths are felt out. The deep glances into truth 
are got by love. Love a man, that is the best way of 
understanding him. Feel a truth, that is the only 
way of comprehending it.—F. W. Robertson. 
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WIDENING OF WOMEN’S OCCUPATIONS. 
THERE is something extraordinary about the steady 
way in which women have made their way into 
higher employments—higher, that is, in the educa- 
tion implied, the respect given, and the income re- 
ceived or possible. This is vividly illustrated, for 
instance, by such a book as Mrs. Meyer’s “ Woman’s 
Work in America,” where it takes 450 pages to cover 
ground which might forty years ago have been 
included in a small pamphlet. I can remember when 
Mr. Comer, of Boston, first announced, ‘‘ amid ridi- 
cule and sneers,” as he said, the purpose of receiving 
young women in his school of book-keeping. Now 
there were in 1885 in Massachusetts 2,370 women em- 
ployed as book-keepers, not including saleswomen or 
clerks; and in some of the largest industries, such as 
groceries and markets, the women already outnumber 
the men in this branch of service. The number of 
women given as employed as book-keepers in the 
United States by the last census is only 2,365, but as 
the returns of this statement are much less minutely 
systematized, it is safer here, as it usually is, to rely 
on the Massachusetts returns. In any case, the inva- 
sion of the book-keeper’s desk by women has been 
going on steadily for years, and yet very silently. 
So in regard to public-school teachers ; where Horace 
Mann found, in Massachusetts, the sexes nearly bal- 
anced, there is now a proportion of nearly ten to one 
(7,995 to 825) in favor of women. 

A similar and astounding change has come over 
the medical profession. It is not yet half a century 
since Elizabeth Blackwell, in 1845, formed the pur- 
pose of studying medicine, and after applying in vain 
at eleven medical schools for instruction, found it 
finally at Geneva, New York, where not merely the 
faculty, but the students, voted to admit her. In 
1848, during a vacation, she got admitted to a Phila- 
delphia hospital; in 1849 she received at Geneva the 
first medical diploma given in modern times to a 
woman. Yet it was not until 1872 that any State 
Medical Society would admit a woman to member- 
ship, Kansas, being naturally the first, while New 
York and Ohio held back till 1875, Massachusetts till 
1879, and Pennsylvania till 1881. The census of 1880 
reports 2,452 women as now practicing in the United 
States, but the number who have actually graduated 
at medical schools is probably not half of this. Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi reports the statistics of no 
less than 1,804 of what she calls “ capital ”—i. e., 
important—operations of surgery, all performed by 
women operators in the United States. But at what 
sacrifice has all this been done! Dr. Jacobi says of 
these struggling students: “‘ Where they have not 
walked, they have crept; where they could not take, 
they have begged; they have gleaned like Ruth 
among the harvesters for the scantiest crumbs of 
knowledge, and been thankful. Girls have 
been hissed and stampeded out of hospital-wards, 
amphitheatres, where the suffering patient was a 
woman, and properly claiming the presence of her 
own sex, or where, still more inconsistently, non- 
medical female nurses were tolerated and encour- 
aged.” 

I can remember well that it seemed, even after 
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women had conquered their place in medicine, that 
the twin professions of law and divinity would still 
remain closed tothem. Yet the preacher’s desk had 
been occasionally occupied by them from the founda- 
tion of the colonies. Anne Hutchinson almost revo- 
lutionized the New England churches ; Mary Fisher 
and Anne Austin taught publicly the doctrines of 
Friends ; Barbara Heck was called “ the real founder 
of American Methodism,” as the English sect had 
been largely established by Susanna Wesley and the 
Countess of Huntingdon. Oberlin College sent out, 
some forty years ago, its first woman graduate in 
theology, but bas only just printed her name as such 
for the first time in its triennial catalogue ; and her 
ordination in 1853 was the first bestowed on any 
American of her sex. There seems as yet to be no 
trustworthy statistics as to the whole number of wo- 
men ministers in this country. The Society of 
Friends has about 350, the “ Universalist Register,” 
for 1880, contains the names of thirty-five, the “ Con- 
gregational Year Book ” five, and the Unitarian Theo- 
logical School, at Meadville, bas had sixteen women 
as pupils. 
women preachers. The Free- Will Baptists, the Primi- 
tive Methodists, and the Protestant Methodists have 
also ordained women on a small scale; and the insti- 
tution of deaconess is being revived among the larger 
denominations. To illustrate how the clerical func- 
tions of a woman may be regarded in her own family, 
the Rev. Ada C. Bowles gives the following dialogue, 
perbaps from her own nursery. The little daughter 
having announced her intention of “ helping mamma 
preach” whenever she should be old enough, her 
younger brother stoutly declared that he would do 
the same. On this the sister, looking at him with 
some doubt and misgiving, yet finally assented in 
these terms : “ Yes, mans do preach eometimes.” 

It is, doubtless, in the profession of the law that 
the presence of women most surprises us. Yet it is 
hard to say why, since whenever married women are 
allowed to do business on their own account, they 
ought surely to know the laws of business; and so 
long as women are liable to be brought into court in 
any capacity, there should surely be some of their 
own sex there to meet them. Certainly nothing 
could be farther wrong than the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin, as pronounced in 1875, to 
the effect that the “ unclean issues ” that may come 
up in court are a reason for excluding women from 
the bar, since the very fact of those unclean issues 
implies that women must be present, either in the 
prisoner’s dock or in the witness-box. As in the 
case of women in hospitals, the argument proves too 
much. Where they are present to suffer, they should 
also be present to aid and shield. Yet it was not un- 
til quite recent days that a woman sought to make 
herself a lawyer by profession in America, the pio- 
neer in this case being Arabella A. Mansfield, of 
Mount Pleasant, lowa, who was admitted to the bar 
in her own State in 1869. It was not until ten years 
later that women were permitted by statute (Febru- 
ary 15, 1879) to practice before the United States Su- 
preme Court. There are now seven women who 
have been thus admitted at Washington. The cen- 


The Disciples of Christ have forty-three ° 


sus of 1880 gives the total number of women lawyers 
then practicing throughout the country as seventy- 
five; and an interesting account is given by Ada M. 
Bittenbender, in the work above cited, of several im- 
portant individual successes. Thus Mrs. Myra Brad- 
well has edited since 1869 the Chicago Legal News, 
Catharine V. Waite edits the Chicago Law Times, and 
Bessie Bradwell Helmer compiled, unaided, in the 
same city, ten volumes of Bradwell’s “Appellate 
Court Reports.” The point to be chiefly noticed is 
that these revolutions never seem to go back ward, so 
that there is no reason why this silent incursion of 
women into what are called the higher professions 


should not go on unceasing.—T7. W. H., in Harper’s 
Bazar. 


THE RIGHTS OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS. 
A scoRE or more instances can be found in existing 
treaties between the United States and foreign na- 
tions, of stipulations for securing to citizens of each 
nation residing within the territory of the other, the 
enjoyment of all the privileges of the most favored 
nation and perfect equality with the natives. These 
stipulations, while varying somewhat in form, are in 
substance equivalent, and in none of them is a greater 
degree of care, diligence, and active protection re- 
guired of the government of the United States than 
is bestowed by it upon itsowncitizens. The grant of 
assured protection is almost invariably accompanied 
by the condition that the individuals so protected 
shall submit themselves to the conditions imposed 
upon the natives, or, in the phraseology of our treaty 
with Italy, that they shall receive protection “upon 
the same terms as the natives of the country, submit- 
ting themselves to the laws there established.” 

In no case is a separate or special tribunal stipula- 
ted for on either side ; the same laws that control the 
natives, and the same courts of justice that adminis- 
ter those laws and are resorted to by the natives, 
alone are mentioned. I except, of course, those ori- 
ental countries in which extra-territorial jurisdiction 
is conceded to our consular and diplomatic officers in 
all cases where our citizens in those countries are 
concerned. When, therefore, in the United States, 
an injury to person or property has been sustained 
by an alien, here resident, his treaty rights or his 
rights under international law and the usage of civ- 
ilized nations, are the same as those that are availa- 
ble to any citizen of the United States. No treaty was 
ever entered into by the United States with any na- 
tion which stipulated for the enforcement of laws dis- 
criminating in favor of the subjects of any foreign 
government residing in the United States, or entitling 
them to any other or any greater protection than is 
accorded to the citizens of the most favored nation, 


or to our own citizens.—Thos. F. Bayard, in The 
Forum. 


A TRUTH is no more a truth after it has been put 
into a book than it was before. This is a fact which 


students are slow to learn. They naturally and easily 
fall into the habit of supposing that types and paper 
have some secret and mysterious power of enhancing 
and magnifying the value of thoughts.— Exchange. 





